EDUCATION   FOR  A   WORLD  ADRIFT

A murderer was no criminal if he followed local custom,
if neighbours approved, if he was encouraged by official
advisers or prompted by just authority, if he acted for the
reason of state or the pure love of religion, or if he sheltered
himself behind the complicity of the law. The depression
of morality was flagrant; but the motives were those which
have enabled us to contemplate with distressing com-
placency the secret of unhallowed lives.1

Unless we follow Acton's maxim, unless we judge, unless
we clearly distinguish greatness from goodness, history has
as much power to corrupt as to instruct; it ceases to be an
instrument of moral education.

That is true of literature also. There, too, flowers and
weeds grow together and some of the flowers are bright but
poisonous. It is easier to expurgate literature than history,
and almost everyone would agree to some amount of expur-
gation. Nobody puts into a child's hands books condemned
by the law as obscene, nor even every page of the great
writers of the world. But there are obvious dangers in
expurgation, and they have been put clearly by Cardinal
Newman in a lecture to a Catholic University which is one
of the best discussions on the subject. He is talking of
university education; but mutatis mutandis his words apply
to schools:

If Literature is to be made a study of human nature,
you cannot have a Christian Literature. It is a contra-
diction in terms to attempt a sinless Literature of sinful
men. You may gather together something very great and
high, something higher than any Literature ever was; and
when you have done so, you will find that it is not Litera-
ture at all. You will have simply left the delineation of
man, as such, and have substituted for it, as far as you
have had anything to substitute, that of man, as he is or

1 Acton, T/ie Study of History.
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